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FROM THE FEDERAL SECRETARY 


Some months ago the Editor of the Rolls- 
Rovee Dealer’s Journal let fly with a few remarks 
in his editorial, to the effect that he could do 
with a little more co-operation. If he has trouble 
whv should I complain. Back in 1974 when this 
Journal got back on its feet, everyone was quite 
insistent that it include news from all the 
States. For some issues this occurred but never 
without my having to hasten one contributor 
or another. It got too much for me and the con- 
tributions ceased. Bert Ward would be the first 
to tell you that he was born with a spanner in 
his hand and not a pen. It follows that for him 
te commit his memories to paper is no easy task. 
And vet he has done so. I will be forever in his 
debt for his efforts and the Club likewise. But 
there are other Bert Wards, who have not only 
worked on the cars but worked for the company 
and must be in a position to share a wonderful 
heritage of experience with others threugh these 
pages. Every week I hear of someone doing some- 
thing to a car that would be of interest 
to us all, but not a word is seen. One member 
told me at Bendigo that I frightened contri- 
butors off by being too technical. I don’t believe 
it. I'll print a page article on the best method 
of oiling the hinges on Park Ward picnic tables 
but someone has to write it. Please don’t worry 
about the quality of your presentation. In Can- 
berra we can arrange for the translation of any- 
thing on anything. I can use tapes, pictures, slides, 
drawings, prints all will be returned after use. 
Please help. 

Amongst the sundry events that have taken 
place recently has been the Jubilee Rally organised 
by the R.R.E.C. The only entrant from Australia 
was Eric Rainsford from South Australia who 
took his Silver Ghost 1997 (see page 65) to Eng- 
land and back without a hitch. I understand that 
a diary was kept of the trip and numerous photos 
taken. Hopefully they will be forthcoming before 
the next issue. 

The 20 Ghost Club will be celebrating the 
100th birthday of the Hon. C. 8. Rolls in con- 
junction with Colonel Harding-Rolls, at Monmouth 
and the old family home ‘The Hendre’ on 27 
August, 1977. 


Federal Rally — 1977 

Queensland Branch provided exemplary hos- 
pitality for this year’s rally. Of 64 registered 
entrants, the Branch break-up was as follows: 
Queensland 16 (55) N.S.W. 36 (270) Vic. 9 (200) 
S.A. 2 (80) W.A. 1 (60). The bracketed numbers 
represent approximate State strengths. There 
were certainly a few additions to the above listing 
from local members and the total number catered 
for exceeded 160. lt does make me wonder how- 
ever whether we are running our rallies to cater 
for the majority. 

It is difficult for Branch organisers to gauge 
members’ requirements for rallies. From the above. 
numbers however either we are not prepared 
to make the effort or cannot afford the cost. If 
the latter is the case, it would not be difficult 
to make alternative arrangements for accom- 
modation and meals. On the other hand the pro- 
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gram may not be appealing. Fred Haughtey the 
Queensland Branch President asked everyone in 
their invitation to the 1977 Rally, what was 
wanted; he did not receive one reply. IF YOU 
HAVE VIEWS ON THIS MATTER PLEASE 
WRITE TO ME NOW AND I WILL PASS THEM 
ON TO COUNCIL. 


The Best Laid Plans... 


Despite the best efforts of the Company, we 
did not receive the following cable from the 
Managing Director David Plastow addressed to 
me at Rally Headquarters, “Would you please 
convey to all members my best wishes for a 
suecessful meeting and trust that your 20th 
birthday will be enjovable for all members. Rolls- 
Royce Motors sincerely appreciate the care and 
regard which your members show for our motor 
cars of all ages, and all at the factory believe 
we are fortunate to find such enthusiasm and 
loyalty. Best regards, David Plastow, Rolls-Royee 
Motors Limited.” 

Mention of the Factory reminds me that I 
have not publically acknowledged receipt on be- 
half of the Club of two new films ‘Deeper into 
the Shadow’ and ‘A New Beginning’ which have 
been presented to the Club Library and will be 
circulated through Branches. They were both 
show at the Rally and all agreed that they were 
the best they had seen on the Marque. 


Our First Index 


It need hardly be mentioned that a lot of 
information is stored in these pages. In an effort 
to find it a friend of mine who is not a member 
of the Club patiently went through all issues from 
74-1 to 76-6 and prepared a comprehensive cross 
index. This has now been printed and is enclosed 
with this issue. May I suggest that you have 
it bound hard cover with the issues it refers to 
and title the book Volume One. The next index 
will include the first index, hence any errors or 
additions thought to be necessary should be ad- 
vised to the Editor. 

BILL COBURN 


THE FIRST ENGLISH VICTIM OF THE 
SCIENCE OF FLIGHT: THE HON. C. S. ROLLS 
KILLED AT BOURNEMOUTH YESTERDAY 

A very sad fatality marred the Bournemouth 
flying meeting yesterday, the Hon. C. 8. Rolls, 
one of the most daring and brilliant of British 
airmen, being kllled as the resuut of an accident 
to his aeroplane. Mr. Rolls, who is the first 
English victim of the science of flight, had gone 
up in his aeroplane for the alighting competition, 
when suddenly the machine tilted forward and 
fell vertically down with a loud crash on the 
course. Doctors rushed to the spot, but it was 
obvious that the unfortunate airman was beyond 
human aid. 


—-(Wilson) 
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RESULTS OF THE 1977 FEDERAL RALLY HELD AT THE 


GOLD COAST 
Outright Winners Trophy and Ted Hudson (N.S.W. 
Age & Authenticity Traphy 1922 Silver Ghost 154B 
Silver Ghost Section and George Harris (N.S.W.) 
Ladies Choice. 1914 Silver Ghost 61TB 
2QHP and Phantom | Roger Johnstone (N.S.W.} 
Section 1923 20HP Tourer 83K5 
Phantom || and Phantom II! Owen Bourke (N.S.W.) 
20/25, 25/30 and Wraith 1934 Phantarn {| Sedanca 
de ville 193RY 
Silver Wraith and Silver Dawn Fred Engish (Vic.) 
1951 Silver Wraith WOF49 
Silver Cloud |, || and II! Helen Cooper (Vic.) 
Silver Shadow, Corniche and Silver Cloud | SH253 
Camargue 
Bentley Mark VI and R Type Barry Sparkes (Old.) 


Bentley R Type B23Ul 
No Pre-war Bentley's or Bentley S or T Types were entered 
GYMKHANA WINNERS 
Ist Dick Donnelley, 2nd Peter Garget, 3rd Geoff Greensil| 


SURFERS PARADISE - 1977 


The forming up point received much atiention from the public 
1934 P Il Sedanca de Ville by Barker, Chassis 193RY, Owen Bourke. 
Cliff Allin Victoria President and june Bradshaw 


Federal President Malcolm Johns presenting Ted Hudson with 


outright winner's trophy. 


How to win your class. 1959 Silver Cloud SHFS3, Helen Cooper. 
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SURFERS PARADISE - 1977 Starting Top Left 


1926 20h.p. GZK21 Tourer by Robinson, Arnold Robert. 


1947 Bentley Mk. VI 2 door Sports Saloon by Freestone and Webb 
Chassis B392BH, Joy Brannelly. 


1936 25/30 h.p. Chassis GMP 70 by Hooper, Keith Brennan. 


Margaret Gillings’ 1910 Silver Ghost Grice Landaulet Chassis 1492 


1921 Silver Ghost Chassis 21AG Tourer by Jackson and Sons, 


William Fraser, 


1923 20 h.p. Chassis 83K5 Tourer by Smith and Waddington, 


Roger Johnson 


One of our famous faces, Tony Ward, with Geaff Wilson 


1888 AND ALL THAT 


In 1960, whilst visiting the Pink Lakes, near 
Ouyen, Victoria, I heard mention of an earlier 
product from Derby working for her living at 
Bourke in 1936. At that time she was thought 
to be old and was used for recovering trucks 
that had become bogged on the clay plains in 
out-back New South Wales. She was then owned 
by a firm of engineers and boring contractors, 
ealled Godfrey Brothers. Enquiries from their 
Bourke office indicated that the car had been 
sold and they did not know where it had gone. 

Again in 1961 I heard from a station manager 
near White Chiffs, in Western New South Wales, 
of a Rolls-Royce in pieces on a property some 
hundred miles from him. Some months later the 
owner of the property where the mystery car 
lay, came to see me and, after the usual barter- 
ing, a mutually agreeable fee of fifty pounds was 
reached for the dissected and ravished car. At 
this stage all we knew about the car was that 
it had R-R on the radiator, was a six-cylinder 
side valve model, and that the rear springs were 
smaller than the cantilevers on my f.w.b. Ghost. 

In November 1962, pulling a two wheel trailer 
my wife, Janet and I, accompanied by an elderly 
dachshund set out in the P 111 for the back blocks 
of New South Wales. We travelled over the bush 
tracks going from Wentworth up the banks of 
the Darling via Poonearie and Menindie to Wil- 
cannia and thence up the Paroo to Wanaaring — 
a delightful hamlet 130 miles west of Bourke 
consisting of a swampy creek, a peppercorn tree 
beneath which the pub sheltered, a police station, 
post office and fortunately, in view of the P III 
thirst, a petrol bowser. 

In the pub, we found a map of the different 
properties in the area. Fortunately for us the 
locals were able to direct us which tracks to 
follow to the property ‘“Nangunyah,” haifway 
between Wanaaring and Hungerford on the 
Queensland border. On arrival at the property 
some thirty miles and some twenty-two gates 
later — we were greeted by the owrer who must 
have modelled for Ken Maynard. 

We then viewed the remains of a once beauti- 
ful Silver Ghost scattered around a sandy and 
sunburnt paddock, white ants through all the 
woodwerk, cement plugging a giant hole in the 
radiator, rust and bindi-eves everywhere. From 
our limited knowledge we worked out that in 
view of the three-quarter elliptic springs, the late 
car was a pre-1914 product, though the body was 
a roadster of the 1920’s by Mann Egerton. 


An original Silver Ghost in country setting. 


It was a physical impossibility for Janet and 
myself to get the remains onto tire trailer, so 
after rounding up as many parts as possible and 
finding four wheels in different sheds mixed up 
with the remains of an elderly Ford, we set off 
on the return journey. 

On the first two days of the journey to 
“Nangunyah,” the outside shade temperature 
was well over 110 degrees. 

On the first leg of the return journey, one 
of the trailer tyres burst while going over a 
stony plain, at mid-day with no shade and the 
temperature over 120 degrees. I can think of no 
better way to get sunstroke, heat exhaus- 
tion and hyperpyrexia than to try to change a 
trailer tyre that has been well rusted onto a rim 
at that time, place and temperature. After two 
hours of sweating, cursing and nosebleeds, I gave 
up and drove for a further sixteen miles to the 
nearest property where, with the aid of the 
owner, some brake fluid, a seven pound sledge 
hammer and copious amounts of sweat, the tyre 
came off. It took almost as long to put on the 
spare cover and the warped split rim. Altogether 
a delay of six hours. The rest of the journey home 
was full of tension but uneventful. 
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Body by Mann Egerton. 


Janet delighted a little girl at Pooncarie, 
where we stopped for tea, by getting under the 
garden hose, clothes and all. | believe that shortly 
after our departure the young lady followed suit, 
much to her mother’s consternation! 

After this abortive attempt to rescue 
what must be considered a distressed great aunt 
of a PIII, matters rested until June 1963, when 
Janet and I proposed attending the Wagga Rally 
and then, with Fred Robinson, going on to Bourke 
to collect the ear. 

At Wagga we nearly came to grief when 
peculiar noises were heard coming from one of 
the PIII rear wheels — diagnosed by Bill Bates 
of Adelaide as a ‘bearing.’ Not only was it diag- 
nosed, but removed and replaced under the ecar- 
port of the motel with guidance from all, and 
material help in the way of peculiar shaped tools 
from Graeme Soderlund out of the depths of his 
Twenty. Who would have thought that we would 
get the right bearing in Wagga on a Sunday night? 

Thanks to this Federal effort, we were able 
to set off the next day for Bourke, where we 
arrived after midnight, having tewed our hired 
four wheel trailer some 560 miles. 
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A pause at Alan Wilson's property. 


With the help of three men and a tractor, 
the Ghost had been loaded on a truck at Wanaar- 
ing and transported 130 miles to Bourke the day 
before our arrival. Then with the aid of a crane 
we set about loading the wreckage on to the 
trailer and securing it with ropes and clothes-line 
wire for the 840 mile journey home, 

Patient enquiries and detective work yielded 
the missing oil pressure gauge in an engineering 
shop and the remaining two wheels were found 
hidden in grass four feet high. They had been 
welded to an iron bar so that hoses could be hung 
over them, but were eventually thrown out. This 
was a fortunate find because the wheels are 
irreplacable, being of an early Dunlop type with 
smaller-than-standard hub nuts. 

According to local information, one previous 
owner was an American soldier, who in 1943 had 
taken the car to pieces to see how it worked. It 
would appear that even a lady of advanced years 
was not safe with our gallant allies. 

The return journey to Melbourne was accom- 
plished in two days and was relatively uneventful, 
except for a punctured trailer tyre, which was 
not detected until a friendly motorist drew our 
attention to the clouds of smoke from the disin- 
tegrating rubber, 

Another crane, and the Ghost was safely 
garaged at home for inspection and future restor- 
ation. The chassis number 1888 was found after 
a diligent search, and Rolls-Royce wrote that the 
car was delivered on test on 30th January 1912. 

Examination shows all major components 
to be present and restorable and surprisingly free 
from rust after twenty years’ exposure. Surgery 
has been necessary to remove some valve covers, 
and unfortunately many smaller but important 
parts, engine mountings and bolts, are missing. 

Restoration has commenced, but it will be 
several years before 1888 is rebuilt to her proud 
condition of 52 years ago. 


A 
1888 IN 1977 


Continuing the story of the rescue of a 
Phantom III’s Great Grandparent. 

As told in our earlier account we arrived 
safely in Melbourne and installed the poor old 
lady in a garage — out of the weather for the 
first time in twenty years. The next day Fred 


Robinson and the same team made a further 
trip to Deans Marsh to rescue the burnt out 
remains of a 1921 Ghost which had been involved 
in a bush fire and was due to be lugged off to 
the tip unless collected. With help of a neigh- 
bouring farmer and his tractor, the upside down 
remains were dragged out and installed on our 
Bourke trailer. The remains were then unloaded 
outside our Melbourne garage under a large 
cypress tree where they remained for four years 
until we moved house when they were passed to 
Robert McDermott to join his collection of Ghosts. 
I believe it is also well on the way to restoration. 

Our restoration of 1888 was given a flying 
start by our American friend in Bourke who had 
separated the major components — the engine 
and gearbox were out, and the front and rear 
axles also separated from the chassis. My first 
step was to strip the chassis to the bare es- 
sentials and take it piggyback on 32LM, which 
I then owned, to Dimet in Footscray who for 
the magnificent sum of £11-14-0 sandblasted and 
treated it with their ani-corrosion magic followed 
by a layer of undercoat. 

Fred and I made a list of all the missing 
parts that I would need to make a complete car 
— as the restoration progressed so the list became 
longer. Fred found quite a few of the missing 
parts for me from his vast and scattered stock 
of Ghost parts. 

Jim Cooper and ! installed the engine in the 
returned chassis and then over a period of some 
months tried to separate the cylinder blocks from 
the pistons and crankcase — pouring large 
amounts of what I knew as paraffin and Jim 
knew as ‘kero’ into the cylinders then using the 
longest bar we could find to try and turn the 
engine over — it became obvious we would not 
succeed this way. 

Our next approach was to continue the kero 
treatment, remove the retaining nuts and 
gradually over a period of weeks, using levers, 
jack up the blocks individually half inch by half 
inch and eventually, as the more mechanically 
minded will have guessed, they came with a rush, 
unfortunately breaking the skirts of a couple of 
pistons and bending a connecting rod. These were 
successfully welded in Melbourne and then crack 
tested for us by a young metallurgist called Kelso, 
since deported to N.S.W. 

In retrospect we should have taken more 
notice of the illustration in the hand book of 
the cylinder block suspended and in balance. A 
refinement of the rope is a couple of old plugs 
screwed into intermediate positions and a rod 
going through the centre of the plugs. Next 
time I find a veteran Ghost I will do it the safer 
way. 

The next problem was the camshaft — this 
also did not want to leave its proper place and it 
defied me for months in spite of undoing all the 
appropriate bearing retaining bolts, end bear- 
ings, and inordinate amounts of kero, aided by 
quite vigorous tapping. A long letter from Charles 
Wright gave some help but still no movement. 
At last I was given the answer — a piece of 
broom handle and a heavy hammer — a good 
thought in that only the broom hardle would be 
liable to be damaged. 


Using the chassis as an engine stand, 


Our broomstick did the trick moving the 


camshaft and bearings simultaneously. On 
examining the camshaft, the lobes particularly 
those at the rear showed considerable corrosion. 
No one in Melbourne was prepared to tackle the 
restoration of this camshaft which had different 
shaped lobes for the inlet and exhaust valves — 
unlike the later model camshaft very kindly 
offered to me by Eric Rainsford. 

At this stage of the restoration I was anxious 
to make it as original as possible, so after a few 
vhone calls and letters to Gavin Sandford Morgan, 
he took the camshaft to an engineer in Adelaide 
who made two master copies, one of the exhaust 
and one of the inlet lobes. Having made the 
master copies he ground down the lobes, built 
them up with weld, then ground back to the 
original size and shape. All told it took him four 
years and in that time he built a machine to deal 
with similar problems in his business which in- 
volves making camshafts for specials. The finish- 
ed article looks like new. So that the valve 
mechanism would run as silently as possible, Jim 
Bickett of 6 TB fame restored the cam followers 
and arms, using some Royce parts from his stock 
saved after the restoration of 6 TB. He also re- 
stored the carburettor. When we measured the 
crankshaft we found that the journals were 
showing evidence of wear. 

Figure 1 gives the scores. 


Journal 
No. 1 .0038” taper and ovality 
No. 2 .005” taper 

.006” ovality 
No. 3 .001” taper and ovality 
No. 4 .001” taper and ovality 
No. 5 .001” taper and ovality 
No. 6 .007” taper 

007” ovality 


Whilst the camshaft was having its South 
Australian holiday the crankcase, bearings, con- 
necting rods and pistons went to Paul England 
as had 191E some months earlier. All parts were 
crack tested, the bent connecting rod straigh- 
tened, bearings remetalled, crankshaft ground 
and main bearings line bored, and in addition, 
all moving parts were balanced. 

During this period quite a bit of help came 
from Eric Rainsford in the shape of lubricators, 
their cups and a suitable sheet of aluminium for 
a firewall. I still have the original firewall from 
1888. It shows evidence of its career — originally 
the body was a seven passenger limousine with 
a rectangular firewall, A type steering and cir- 
‘cular ship’s type ventilators in the firewall. 
Sometime in the late twenties or early 
thirties it was rebodied by Mann Egerton when 
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corners and sides were cut off the firewall and 
a piece added to the top so that the bonnet line 
and firewall matched the raised radiator. The 
dismantled original firewall was of great help 
in deciding where to put the various holes in 
the new, as I intend using the A type steering. 
During the rebodying the angle of the steering 
column had been changed to suit the more modern 
body and more comfortable steering position of 
the Mann Egerton body. 

Very early in the restoration, before Fred 
left for Perth and while 1910E was having treat- 
ment, I had a copy made of the near side engine 
mounting. The initial casting seemed to weigh 
a ton; however, this was tediously drilled out to 
lighten and after much work now looks like a 
bracket, engine (rear) (nearside) — Almsdeed. 


On the way. 


The engine blocks next got dismantled so 
that we could remove all the scale and debris of 
years of use and to check on Mr. Royce’s plugs 
for cylinder crowns which had been known to 
fall into the cylinders with a going engine and 
being shot rapidly north. In order to prevent 
this happening, Fred had replaced his rusted 
plugs with stainless steel. Mine appeared to be 
in reasonable shape and so we surrounded them 
with araldite hoping this would keep the water 
away and prevent further deterioration. In ad- 
dition, we found that there was quite a bit of 
play when the cleaned-up pistons were fitted to 
the cylinders. As no two pistons were the same 
size and all were oversize, we decided to have the 
cylinders rebored and sleeved to fit the cast iron 
pistons which were machined to the same size. 
Accordingly new rirgs were made to fit the ‘new’ 
pistons as were new gudgeon pins. 

The water pump which showed evidence of 
wear but looked as though it could go on pumping 
water for some time also got rominated for a 
rebuild. 

The gear box did not need a great deal of 
attention though new bearings were fitted, 
parts of the transmission brake were fabricated 
by Faris Palfreyman ard others copied from parts 
borrowed from Noe] Tishler. Jim Cooper was 
persuaded to part with a gear box driven air pump 
Fred had been making castings of the 
aluminium housing for the air pumps and Frank 
Shield put the whole together. 


The original firewall. 


The rear axle needed attention in that the 
rear spring mounting trunnions had shed their 
white metal over the years and had changed the 
axle housing covers to an oval shape. A friend of 
Cliff Allin’s machined these awkward parts for 
me and fitted a bronze bush in lieu of the white 
metal bearing. At the rear end I was interested 
to find that the car still had the original 
cast iron brake shoes. Unfortunately these had 
been worn down too far to use, the rivets having 
carved a corrugated pattern in the drums. Gavin 
Sandford Morgan pointed me in the right direc- 
tion and some business friends of his machired 
the drums, fitted a sleeve in and made what was 
probably a very weak part much more safe. 

The wheels are 21”, with very early Dunlop 
hubs, so early that Rolls-Royce is not stamped 
on them and they are hexagonal rather than the 
later octagonal hub nuts. A difference that no 
one noticed until I acquired a wheel spanner with 
the right measurements across the flats which 
did not fit. I then counted the sides. I propose 
running it with these cut down wheels as I have 
been able to get 1976 tyres locally which will give 
me time to save up for the right size rims and 
tyres. 

Bodywise, after a lot of thought and flights 
of fancy, I came down, as presumably did the 
early body builders, to the relatively simple con- 
struction of a Roi de Belges replica. I have been 
fortunate in having an excellent specimen round 
the corner in Gavin Sandford Morgan’s restora- 
tion of the now Reg Hunt 1910 Silver Ghost 1425. 

Hides were purchased from Connolly’s. I 
found in the practice a chairmaker who was pre- 
pared to make the skeletons of the front bucket 
seats and also the rear settee type seat 
using basically the same profile. My greatest 
problem ther was finding someone to upholster 
these frames. After trving all the ageing local 
body trimmers and upholsterers, 1 was referred 
to an ordinary household furniture restorer who 
fortunately turned out to be a patient. His fore- 
man, a car enthusiast, undertook the upholstering 
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of the primitive frames. 

Feeling that whatever the car was like I 
should be able to point it in the right direction 
when necessary and as accurately as possible new 
springs were fabricated for the cross steering 
tube and side steering tube. The steering box 
was repaired as in Jim Cooper’s early article in 
Praeclarvm. King pins were ground down, built 
up ard reground to size. The original Peugeot 
type shock absorbers (made under license) had 
new leathers made and installed; so hopefully 
the car will go where I want it to. With new 
linings on the rear brakes and also on the trans- 
mission brake I hope it will also stop. 

The crankease was found to be porous. After 
considerable research by David McArthur, he 
came up with the best method of dealing with 
the elderly and porous crankcase. 

In the verv slow and gradual restoration of 
my car, the feature that has impressed me most 
has been the generosity both in time, personal 
exertion, and parts, of club members in every 
state. I only got one flat refusal, this from a 
member who had a perfect, original body for 
my car. 

Some jobs I have had to do two or three 
times mainly from ignorance of the right way 
to do them. It has been a great comfort to find 
that even in 1912 the bearings were nearly all 


metric — as such it has been easy to replace 
bearings for all wheels, the distributor tower and 
gearbox. 


I should like to thank Eric, Fred, George, 
Jim, Cliff, Gavin, Charles, Val, David, David and 
Patrick who told me where there was a veteran 
radiator and as can be seen from the photo I 
needed one. 

1] still have a long way to go, both with the 
bodywork and mechanically, but I hope that I 
will be doing it on a going car that I can enjoy 
whilst the reshaping and beautifying proceeds. 
My restoration won’t compete with the Rainsford 
or Vinall restorations but I hope it will encourage 
less gifted members like myself to try. 

Without the understanding and forebearance 
of Janet I would still have an interesting pile of 


rusty car parts. 
DARE WATKINS. 


Upside down in Peter Thorne’s frame. 


SERVICE / 
DIRECTORY 


BOILER SCALE — CAST IRON BLOCKS 


Deposition, electrolysis and chemical reaction contribute 
to the build up of deposits in the internal passages of 
cast iron blocks, The most common cause is the use of 
plain water in the cooling system and worse, the use 
of dirty plain water. Anti-freeze 25% of the capacity of 
the system containing inhibitors will prevent this build- 
up but will not remove it. Neither will conventional 
hot bath cleaners used by engine reconditioning shops. 
What is needed is an acid that will loosen the scale 
but not dissolve the engine block. Applied Chemicals 
Pty. Ltd. were consulted with this problem and they 
advised that they were often faced with a similar 
build up of deposits in the plant used for bottle 
washing. They supply a powdered acid detergent cata- 
logue number 2-75 which was used to remove a quarter 
bucket of scale from the engine of the editor’s Silver 
Dawn engine. The acid is dissolved in the proportion 
Tlb to a gallon of water and allowed to sit in the 
engine block, preferably completely dismantled. It will 
be necessary to blank off the water pump face with 
a plate. There is no violent fizzing or reaction; the 
solution works faster not but also is quite satisfactory 
cold. To use hot, the acid is dissolved in hot water, 
the block is heated with hot water and then kept hot 
with the solution in it by radiators, A badly affected 
block may take three lots of solution over a period 
of two weeks. The acid gets behind the scale which 
falls off in slabs. There is a slight amount of foaming 
at the top of the block which is treated with a thick 
layer of grease to avoid staining of the machined 
surfaces. After each treatment thorough flushing is 
indicated followed by drying (try your wife’s hairdryer). 
Inspect with mirrors and lights and repeat until all 
is removed. When all is removed, soak with a strong 
detergent such as Tepol or Sugar of Soap which are 
alkaline, to neutralise the effect of the acid. This 
system is the only one which will remove all the 
deposits. It is impossible to get at them all by scraping. 
The only caution is to ensure that the acid does not 
come into contact with aluminium. It may be possible 
to treat engines in situ but the head and water pump 
would have to be removed and the radiator blanked 
off. The above acid will not attack steel, brass, copper 
or stainless steel, To promote the effect of the acid 
the surfaces should be thoreughly washed with a 
detergent to remove any greasy surface film that may 
act as an irsulator. 


HOOPER WINDSCREEN GLASSES 


Post-war Hooper bodied cars had curved screens of a 
particular shape. Bob McCulloch of Canberra (see 
office bearers) has managed to have a new screen 
made for his Hooper bodied Dawn by a firm in Mel- 
bourne. The mould cost some $700 and the screen $100 
I believe. There is a Hooper bodied Cloud somewhere 
which has a suspiciously similar screen and if the 
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owner needs a screen he may like to contact Bob. If 
anyone else has a curved windscreen problem he may 
also like to contact Bob. 


CLUTCH SHUDDER — POST-WAR CARS 


Having replaced the complete clutch of the legendry 
Dawn SDB 94 and sealed the end of the engine tighter 
than a... well tight, clutch shudder once inore 
occured after about 500 miles. John Vawser suggested 
an examination of the front bearing of the first 
motion shaft of the gearbox. There is no oil seal on 
this shaft. Oil that runs up the shaft is returned to 
the gearbox by an acme thread rotating contrary to 
the usual motion of the shaft. If the bearing wears 
slightly, say after 100,000 miles, the shaft can touch 
the side of the housing and the two will act like a 
pump and move oil forward instead of backwards. 
John was right, a clear indication of the trouble was 
the smell of the oil in the clutch housing which 
obviously was gear oil and not from the engine. If the 
problem is serious it may even be necessary to build 
up and re machine the inside of the first motion shaft 
housing. The Editor's gearbox showed the slightest 
scratches where the shaft had contacted the housing. 


PHANTOM I HOT SPOTS AND MANIFOLDS 


The R.R.E.C. Advertising Supplement lists C. and A. 
Pickering Limited, Ashby Road, Measham, Burton-on- 
Trent, England as suppliers, 


LOCKING DOOR HANDLES — Mk. VI and 
R Type 


These are listed as being supplied as new in the R.R.E.C, 
Advertising Supplement from Export Parts Agency, 
Heathmans Road, Parsons Green, London SW6. These 
also fit Silver Dawns and most coachbuilt cars. The 
locking door handle which included a barrel lock in 
the handle was introduced about the debut of the 
R Type and replaced the cantankerous mortice lock 
set separately in the leading door edge. Locks can 
always be ‘mastered to a particular key, 


SILVER GHOST SPARES 


Write Jonaton Harley, Baraset Farm, Aleston, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwickshire CV37 7RF for current 
production list. 


STEERING IDLER HOUSINGS PRE S SERIES 
POST-WAR CARS 


The steering idler levers mounted at the centre of 
the front axle pan in the post ‘G’ series Bentleys and 
most Silver Dawns, swivel on shafts turning in four 
bronze bushes. A clear indication that these need 
renewing, is an audible click when swinging the wheel 
from side to side whilst stationary. The bushes are 
available as separate items but have to be line reamed 
in situ. The housing with the new shafts and bushes 
should be sent to Motor Repair and Welding Pty. Ltd., 
16 Small Street, Broadway 2007, N.S.W. for this service. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

Whilst every care is taken to check information published in Praeclarvm, 
no responsibility con be accepted for errors, 
Contributions — 

The Editor would be grateful for any memorablia, photos, advertisa- 
ments, accounts of restorations, memories of experiences of cars owned 
or known or any other material that deals with Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars. 

Subscriptions — 

Praeclarvm is available an a subscription basis to non-members and 
for those members who may wish an extra copy. Such subscriptions carry 
no membership privileges. Rates are as follows: 


Australia SAustl0. 
North America $US10. 
Elsewhere $Aust7.50. 


All rates quated are for surface mail. The issue of expiry on sub- 
scriptions is imprinted on the right hand lop corner of the address label. 
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A lengthened Shadow. This technique is quite common in the United 1975 Corniche Chassis CRH19097, Ralph Pearson. The customising was 
States and is particularly popular for the so-cailed ‘Airport Limousines’ carried out free by a young lady en route to the rally. 

which are lengthened to take up to four full bench seats. This is the 
only known Shadow that has been lengthened. Chassis number 
unknown 


Another somewhat unusual Shadow. Chassis SRH1478 described in 
the Flying Lady as an estate pick-up and fitted with a bar and 
parade seats in the back. Presumeably these could be removed to 
get the hay bales in 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


Patrick Boisvieux a subscriber to this Journal 
kindly sent this photo of a master cylinder 
fitted to a Silver Dawn in France LSMF 50. I had 
asked him for this photo as an early parts manual 
for a Bentley Mk. VI showed extra fittings for 
cars destined for France. I gathered that an 
extra line was run from the front of the cylinder 
shown here sealed by a plug, to a reservoir in the 
engine compartment much along the lines of the 
S series cars. It would of course be necessary to 
replace the standard filler cap with one that was 
not vented. If my recollections are correct, it is 
a pitv that the idea was not pursued. Bruce Ross 
tells the story that he once asked a_ service 
station to check the level of oil in the master 
evlinder and was charged a search fee. Patrick 
however is not daunted and has undertaken to 
search the chassis of any cars he can find. 
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SURFERS PARADISE - 1977 


1951 Bentley Mk. VI Chassis B112MD Wal Moorhouse. 


1925 Phantom | Californian Hardtop Tourer by Jackson Janes and 
Collins, Chassis 30LC, George Sevenoaks. 


1951 Silver Wraith, Park Ward saloon Chassis WOF49, Fred Engish. 


The second known coachbuilt Silver Dawn in the country, 
Harold Spiller’s Park Wark Coupe STH93. 


And in case you didn't believe it. 


The Park Ward interior. 


1951 Rolls-Royce SD Chassis SCA57 Harvey Waugh. 
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Bert Ward sent the following article from a 1953 edition of ‘Motoring’ 
published by the then Nuffield Organization. The Teleguage as decribed 


was fitted to early Fhantom II's und the 20/25 


T= majority of pre-war Riley cars 
were fitted with this type of gauge, 
and it is for the benefit of these 
owners that this article has been prepared. 

The three component parts of the telegage 
are as follows : (a) the tank unit, () the air 
line. and (c) the indicating unit on the 
instrument board. The tank unit consists of 
an air chamber and air tube, the latter being 
connected to the indicating unit by means 
of the air line. 

The indicating unit is made up in the 
form of a U-tube containing a red liquid, 
acetylene tetra-bromide (Hobson K-S 
Telegage Liquid), which is of very high 
specific gravity. One half of the U-tube 
consists of glass, open at the top end and 
visible on the instrument board, the other 
half being of brass, acting as a reservoir. 


Physical Law 


The principle of the Hobson Telegage 
depends on a well-known physical law, 
whereby a liquid exerts a certain pressure on 
any object which is submerged in it, 
according to the depth of the liquid. A 
varying pressure on the air in the air cham- 
ber is thus exerted by the liquid in the fuel 
tank, the air passing under pressure up the 
air tube to the U-tube, the upper end of 
which is, as previously described, open to 
the atmosphere. 

The level of the red liquid in the tube 
consequently rises and falls in accordance 
with the level of the petrol in the tank, the 
sides of the U-tube being calibrated to suit. 

To protect the gauge against excessive 
pressures, a vent tube is provided, which ts 
open to the atmosphere. The remainder of 
the tank unit, namely the air cup and air 
delivery tube, act only as a means of supply- 
ing air to the air chamber to overcome any 
loss of air due to absorption in the petrol 
and contraction due to a drop in the tem- 
perature. 

The air supply to the tank unit is obtained 
by making use of the movement of petrol 
in the tank. When the air cup is above the 
level of the petrol it is constantly being 
filled by the surge of the petrol when the 
car is in motion. 


Essential Conditions 


This petrol flows through the drain hole D 
(Fig. 3) and down the air delivery tube, 
drawing with it bubbles of air which are 
released at the bottom of the tube under the 
air chamber, entering the latter through 
hole C and displacing any petrol which may 
be present in the air chamber. When the 
air chamber is full, any further air passing 
down the tube is released into the tank. 

For the correct functioning of the gauge 
three conditions are essential : (1) The red 
liquid in the indicating unit must be set at 
the bottom line of the calibrations when the 


AIR LINE 


PETROL TANK 


AIR TUBE 


AIR CHAMBER 


— FULL 


- EMPTY 


LIQUID 7 


INDICATING UNIT 


Fig. 1. Diagram of the general arrangement of the components. 


THE HOBSON 


 TELEG AGE” 


This fuel contents indicator, widely used on pre-war 


Riley cars, is described by J.1B. N. DRURY 


air line is disconnected. (2) The air system 
must be entirely free from leaks. (3) The 
tank unit must supply air by the surging of 
the petrol. If, for any reason, the telegage 
is defective, the following instructions will 
make the servicing of the gauge a relatively 
simple operation. 

It is most important that, in the first 
instance, the indicator unit on the instru- 
ment panel is not removed or any part of the 
installation changed until the points detailed 
below have been checked. 

Remove the petrol tank filler cap, the 


vent hole of which should be free from dirt. 
Do not replace the filler cap or drain the 
petrol tank. Ensure that the tank unit 
connection is tight. Disconnect the air line 
at the indicating unit only. 

The level of the red telegage liquid should 
then be found to read even with the bottom 
calibration on the dial. If necessary, liquid 
should be added or removed at the top of 
the brass tube where the air line was 
disconnected, until the correct level of the 
liquid is obtained. 

(continued on page 45) 


Fig. 2. A full tank causes the liquid to rise in the U-tube. 
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PETROL FEED PIPE, 
NOT INCLUDED WHEN 
SEPARATE PIPE IS 


PROVIDED IN TANK 


VENT HOLE 


finger over one end of the line and sucking 
on the other end. If the suction created will 
hold the tongue for at least one minute the 
air line may be considered to be sound. 

If it should be found that an air leak or 
blockage is present in the line, then it is 
necessary to tit a replacement. 

If, however, the air line and connections 
prove to be in order and the telegage is still 
faulty, then the trouble would almost cer- 
tainly lie in the tank unit, which should be 
replaced. 


AIR CUP 


AIR TUBE 


AIR DELIVERY TUBE 


HOLE D 


Fig. 3. Diagram of the Hohsen ‘ Telegage ” tank unit. 


In this connection the use of a medicine 
dropper to add liquid, or a match to remove 
some by absorption, will probably be found 
to simplify matters. If using a match to 
remove the liquid, care should be taken to 
ensure that the calibrating wires in the 
U-tube are not inadvertently extracted. 

Another point worthy of mention is that 
the locknuts securing the brass reservoir 
should never be slackened off in order that 
its position may then be altered. In the 
course of time it may be found that the 
indicating dial in the glass tube has become 
discoloured at the bottom, and if this should 
be the case a complete new indicating unit 
should be fitted. 

If it should be necessary to replenish the 
red liquid, only genuine Hobson K-S 
Telegage Liquid should be used. a phial of 
which may be obtained either from Riley 
Motors Ltd. or direct from the manufac- 
turers: H. M. Hobson Ltd., Hobson 
Works. Park Royal Road, London, N.W.10. 


Gauge Check 


Dry the air line, using preferably a tyre 
pump. The hose should be pushed 
securely over the front end of the air line, 
and after fifty full continuous strokes of the 
pump a small amount of petrol may be 
discharged from the vent pipe. 

Connect up the air line, making a tight 
joint without using any jointing material, 
and replace the petrol tank filler cap. 

In order to check the gauge, it should be 
ascertained whether the correct reading can 


be obtained by supplying air to the tank 
unit in the following manner. 

If a petrol feed pipe is incorporated in the 
tank unit, disconnect the petrol feed line 
from the top of the Autovac or petrol pump, 
and blow gently through this line into the 
petrol tank. 

If, on the other hand. the tank unit does 
not include the petrol feed pipe, the car 
should be driven until the level of the red 
liquid in the U-tube rises. When testing the 
telegage, the petrol tank should not be more 
than three-quarters full so that an accurate 
check may be made. 


Air Line Test 


Now if, with the car stationary. the 
reading on the dial remains steady, then 
the action of the telegage is correct. Should 
it be found, however, that it is not possible 
to obtain a reading on the dial of the 
indicating unit either by blowing through 
the petrol feed line, or driving the car, or if 
a reading is obtained which does not remain 
steady for an hour with the car stationary, 
then a defect is present tn the system, the 
source of which must be traced and elimi- 
nated. 

In order to ascertain whether the cause of 
failure is in the air line or tank unit, the 
procedure is as follows. Disconnect the air 
line front and rear and inspect the cones and 
seats for the presence of foreign matter or 
flaws. 

Dry the air line in the manner previously 
described, and test for leaks by placing a 


SURFERS PARADISE - 1977 


The Federal Secretary responding to the toast to the Company. 


Faye Harris doing something with Terry Bruce. 


POST-WAR FLASHER SYSTEMS 


Pre-S series post-war cars were frequently 
fitted with flashing light indicators. Instruc- 
tions were issued by the factory for the modifa- 
cation of early cars where desired which involved 
alteration to the wiring, the fitting of a relay 
and dual filament bulbs to the parking lights. 
One of the first games | played witn these cars 
was to make these modifications to a very early 
Mk. VI (B96EY) owned by an American friend 
Phil Brooks. As a result I wrote the accompanying 
article for the R.R.O.C. of America’s Flying Lady. 
It is interesting to know that the use of the 
parking lights as flashers did not meet certain 
safety standards resulting in a separate light 
being mounted on the forward edge of the front 
ferders. Another aspect is the mounting of the 
DB10 relay which should be well down on the 
right hand valance beneath the windscreen washer 
bottle. If vou can, check the location in an ‘R’ 
type Bentley. 

The DB10 relays although usually trouble 
free are now difficult to obtain. Should they 
malfunction, it is possible that adjustment will 
cure the trouble. The following was provided by 
Joseph Lucas. 

Checking and Re-Setting DB10 Relay Air-Gaps 

Prise off the relay cover, noting the non- 
reversible locating slot between terminals ‘6’ 
and “74 

Each armature controls three pairs of con- 
tacts, two pairs being normally open and one 
pair normally closed. For setting purposes these 
contacts can be identified as follows: 

Inner pairs, adjacent to bobbins, normally 
open. 


INNER CONTACTS 
JUST TOUCHING 


ADJUST HERE 


OUTER LOWER CONTACTS 
JUST TOUCHING 


ADJUST alee 


0-015" 


OUTER LOWER CONTACTS 
JUST TOUCHING 
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Outer lower pairs, normally open. 

Outer upper pairs, normally closed. 

When an inner pair of contacts is just touch- 
ing, a relay in correct adjustment will have an 
armature-to-bobbin core gap of 0.010’-0.015”. In 
addition, when these contacts are separated by a 
0.007”-0.013” gap, the outer lower contacts must 
be separated by 0.012”-0.018”" gap. If the gaps 
are not within these limits, the relay must be 
re-set. 


FITTING A FOUR LAMP FLASHER SYSTEM 
TO BENTLEY MK VI AND SILVER DAWN 
Observing the startled expression of a following 
American driver upon the extension of a trafficator, I 
thought the installation of a flashing light direction 
indicator to the MK VI seemed desirable. 

The factory fitted some cars with this system but de- 
tails are not readily available. The conversion involves 

a. Disconnection of the trafficators. 

b. Running an extra wire from the mid-body junc- 

tion box to the tail junction box. 

c. Running an extra wire to each of the parking 

lights. 

d. Fitting a Lucas relay and flasher unit. 

e. Converting parking lights to dual filament or fit- 

ting new lights. 

Start with the rear end wiring, being the greatest 
challenge. Behind the battery box there is the mid-body 
6 pole junction box mounted with 2 screws nuts etc. 
Unmount it, remove the cover and clean the garden pro- 
duce out. (3M makes an excellent spray cleaner specifical- 
ly for cleaning electric motors which does a beaut job). 
Remove the battery and connect up a battery charger 
to main cables to provide a power source. Activate each 
traflicator and, using a test lamp, note which terminal 
operates which trafficator. Disconnect wires to trafh- 
cators and tape back. Runa 16 gauge wire from the mid- 
body junction box to the tail junction box, following 
the existing wiring, and connect to the spare terminal 
in rear box. You now have the terminals feeding as fol- 
lows: 

| - Tail lights 

2- Stop lights 

3- Number plate lights 

4 - Reverse lights 

5- New wire 

6- Earth 

(Not necessarily in that order) 

The object is to separate control of the two stop 
lights, therefore switch one of the stop light wires from 
terminal 2 to 5 on the above system. 

Next step is to disconnect the wire from stoplight 
switch to tail junction box and after cutting terminal 
off, draw it rearwards through loom running inside 
chassis side member, leading it out at loom opening ad- 
Jacent to mid-body junction box. 

This wire should now operate one stop lamp and the 
newly run wire, the other. Test with the charger. Con- 
nect each of these wires to respective trafficator terminals 
in mid-body junction box. This should result in each 
stop lamp being operated by the traflicator switch. Re- 
mount mid-body junction box and cover. 

Whilst still under car—and filthy run a_ 16 
gauge wire from recently abandoned terminal on stop 
lamp switch through chassis and in general direction 
of electrical mess above steering column. Use solder- 
less terminals but solder them. 
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Replace parking lamps with dual filament fittings 
(Lucas Part No. 52176) or convert them (See Flying 
Lady page 1425). 

l used 16 gauge three core household appliance wire 
from the parking lights to the valance plate mounted 
Junction boxes. Further runs of 16 gauge wire from each' 
Juntion box to the main fuse box are made, hiding the 


same time, bring the new wire from the stop light switch 
through the looms to the fuse box. 

Remove the covers from the main fuse box and the 
main triangular shaped junction box. Using the charger 
and test light, locate the two terminals in the main junc- 
tion box serving the trafficators. Each terminal has 
two wires, one to the mid-body junction box and one 
to the trafficator switch. Each wire has to be brought 
out of the junction box separately to a length of 15”. 
This will involve soldering and taping within the junc- 
tion box. The four wires now emerging can be checked 
with the charger and should lead as follows 

| - To one stop lamp 

2- To the other stop lamp 

3- To one terminal of the trafficator 

4- To the other terminal of the trafficator 

(Mark which is which!) 

In addition to the above four wires (all 16 gauge) 
you will have 3 more wires— one to the stop light switch 
and the other two to the respective front parking lights. 

At this stage, mount the Lucas relay in a convenient 
location near the junction box and mount the flasher 
unit nearby. The relay has 8 terminals and, using sol- 
dered solderless connectors, connect your wiring as in 
the following diagram. 


1m PLasnen GREEN & GACEN AH FLASHER 
(faONT) RLO WHITE 


= GREEN & 


LM STOP-LIGMT & is ts AMSICPLIGHT F 
FLasnen (Agar) - ‘ FLASHER (REAR! 
7 L 2 . 


PURPLE 


aeaxet? 
switcn| >) 


The power for the ‘B’ terminal can be picked up on 
the main fuse panel, preferably the same fuse that serves 
the traflicator switch. 

The eighth wire from the flasher terminal ‘L’ to termi- 
nal one of the relay is run last. As a precaution against 
burning out the flasher unit through incorrect wiring, 
connect terminal wires ‘B’ and ‘C’ together to test cir- 
cuit. Only damage will then be the fuse. Note that the 
system will not operate properly without full battery 
power. 


Curved headlight lenses on Cloud (I. 


Flat glasses on the § series. 
Centre washer jets on the Cloud I, 


Wiper mounted jets on the Cloud, 


HOW A BUNCH OF NUTS GOT ALL 
SCREWED UP 
(A serious look at thread sizes) 

Until the second half of the 19th Century, 
every Company engaged in engineering manu- 
facture had its own design of screw threads. This 
meant, of course, that if one’s clock, gun, coach 
or locomotive was in need of more than minor 
repair or adjustment, it was essential to return 
it to the manufacture for attention, even down 
to replacement of basic nuts and bolts. As the 
Industrial Revolution gained momentum, and 
production made its appearance, it became ap- 
parent to all concerned, that some degree of in- 
terchangeability of basic items was desirable. 
An Englishman, named Whitworth, the ‘father 
of Engineering,” developed a series of standard 
dimensions for nuts and bolts, in 1870 or there- 
abouts. He standardised the diameters at various 
fractions of an inch — 1/4, 3/8, 1/2, etc. To each 
of these diameters, he allocated a thread size, 
or “pitch,” which would give maximum overall 
strength i.e., for the steel available at that time 
the thread would strip at the same load required 
to snap the slimmest portion of the bolt. He 
similarly proportioned the nut and bolt head 
dimensions with the least risk of over tightening. 

As the infant science of metallurgy developed, 
it became possible to manufacture much stronger 
alloy steels, and it was found that using these, 
it was possible to design much stronger nuts 
and bolts, if finer threads were adopted. Because 
the threads’ were finer, it was not necessary to 
apply so much torque or leverage to tighten them 
fully, so Whitworth s original standards for head 
sizes could be reduced. For convenience sake, 
these were now specified as the Whitworth head 
sizes for the next smaller shank diameter. For 
example, a 3/8” fine bolt would have the same 
head size as a 5/16” Whit. Incidentally this is 
an early example of “Value engineering.” In those 
days, bolts were made from hexagonal steel bar 
and the smaller head size meant a substantial 
saving in material costs and in machining times, 
which probably offset the extra cost of using 
alloy steels. 

In the 1920’s, the British Association for the 
advancement of Science got into the act and 
decided that an additional range of standard screw 
sizes was required for small electrical and scien- 
tifie instruments. These are known as “British 
Association” serew threads. They come in 26 
sizes, ranging from about 1/1’ down to about 
.010” diameter, Since this range of screw threads 
was developed primarily for scientific uses, all 
dimensions are specified in Metric units, and as 
they are usually made from brass, which has 
totally different mechanical characteristics from 
steel, the geometry of the threads differs from 
the previously established practice. 

A parallel but not identical set of standards 
developed in U.S.A., resulting in American 
National Coarse and American National Fine 
threads. Cleverly, the Americans did not become 
involved in a separate series of threads for very 
small screws, but compromised and added the 
small sizes to the regular series (No. 10-82, 
No. 8-40. ete.). 

The formation of NATO after World War II 
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made it painfully obvious to the British that 
it was most important to standardise screw 
threads with the Americans, for military pur- 
poses at least. In 1953, the Unified series of fine 
and course threads were introduced. Because of 
their military interests, Rolls-Royce were quick 
to adopt these new standards and the rest of 
British industry eventually fell into line. Unified 
threads are now exactly the same as the American 
standards, as the thread form is rather more 
refined, be,ing designed for manufacture by 
modern techniques of thread rolling as opposed 
to cutting. The two standards are however in- 
terchangeable, and for practical purposes are the 
same. The great benefit to the home mechanic 
is that those cars which have Unified screw 
threads can be worked on with regular American 
hand tools. 


Whitworth Thread Form 


B.A. Thread Form 


British Suandard Fine Thread (B.S. 44:1940) 


Depth Eifective Tap 
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Unified and American Standard Thread Form 
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Table a, Unified and American Standard Coarse-thread Series — Basic Dimensions 


Lead ] 
Angle Area, | Strom 
Basic | Minor | Ares 


Rasic ‘Thds.’ Basic 


Minor | Minor 
Major per: Pitch aes 


Diam. 
| to 


7 Ext i lg 
Size Diam. Inch» Diain. | Thda. | Thds ial Diam. Bq. Lo. 
! (Sea 
Inche Inches | Inches | Inches | Deg. Min. | Sq. In. | Nate) 
1 (.078) | 0.0720 4 | O.O82Y 0.0508 | 0.0561 31’ | 0.0022 | 0.0026 
2 (08H) | 0.0860 56 | 0.0741, 0.0641 | 0.0887 22 | 0.0091 | 0.0036 
3 (009) 0.0990 | 48 | 0.0855 0.0734 | 0.0744 26° | 0.0041 | O.KH8 


4 (192) One | 40 0.0955 0.0813 O.0N48 
5 (125 0.1250 40 | 0.1088 0.0043 O.0N7y 
| 16 (03K) | O.13N0 32 | 0.1177 | 0.0997 | 0.1042 
YA (164) 0.1640 32 0.2437 | 0.1257 | 0.1302 
t10 (190; 0.1900 24 0.1629 | 0.139 | 0.1449 
12 C216) 0.2160 ) 24 0.188) i 1b4¥ | 0.1700 


45° 0.0050 | 0.0060 


ir 0.0067 | 0.0079 
fe 0.0075 0.0000 
by" G.0120 | 0.0139 
r 0.0145 0.0174 
! 0.0206 | 0.0240 


14 |0.2500 20 | 0.2175 | 0.1887 | 1959 
' 0.2764 | 0.2443 | 0.2524 
0.3244 | 0.2043 | 0.3073 
O.391L | 0.1499 | 0.3602 


it 0.0269 | 0.0317 
40° 0.0454 | 0.0522 
2 0.0678 | 0.0773 
or 0.0932 0.1060 


516 |U3125 14 
a8 0.3760 16 
716 O4375 14 


2399 Ae7e4 8444 
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Figures in bold type indicate Unified threads. 


Table 3. Unified and American Standard Fine Thread Series 


| Basic |Thds. 
Maior | ee 
Diam, 


Bas | Mi inor Minor | Lead | Age . 
Pick | Diam Di jam.} Angle | Mino 
Diam. | opus | thda. | Dis 
Inches | Inches | Inches | De ee: aE Sq. In. Sa. In. 


tress 
Size Fitch Diam. Area. 


inehes 


0.1380 


6 (.138) 40 


0.1218 | 0.1073 0.1109 | 3° 0.0087 | 0.0101 
8 (.164) | 0.1640 | 36 | 0.1480 | 0.1299 | 0.1339 3 38° 0.0128 | 0.0148 
{10 (190) | @ 109 32 | 0.1687 | 0.1517 | 0.1562 2 | 0.0175 | 0.0199 
12 (.216) [0.2180 / 28 | 0.1928 | 0.1722 | 0.1773 3 22’ 226 1.0257 
1 0.2500 | 28 | 0.2268 | 0.29062 | 92413 | a 52’ 26 | 0.0362 

F MA | 0.2854 | 0.2614 | 0.2674 2° 40' | 0.0524 | 0.0579 

24 | O. aie 0.3239 | 0.3289 2° Al’ | 0.0509 | 0.0876 

20 | 0.4aKe | 0.3762 | 0.3434 | 2° * | 01080 O.LINS 


There are, then, eight main classes of threads: 


1. British Standard Whitworth (B. S. Whit) 
2. British Standard Fine (B. S. Fine ) 
3. British Association (B. A. ) 
4. Unified — Coarse series CULAN. CG. ) 
5. Unified — Fine series (U.N. F. ) 
6. Metric Screw Threads (S. I. ) 
7. American National Coarse (N. C. ) 
8. American National Fine (A. N. F. ) 


There is in addition a veritable galaxy of 
special standards which are used in various 


trades and industries e.g. pipe threads, cycle, 
watch, instrument, Swiss, German, [I rench, 
square, buttress, Acme — the list is endless. 


There is even a special standard which deals solely 

with the threads at the ends of wheel spokes. 

It is not surprising therefore that although 
many Rolls-Royce and Bentley owners are fully 
conversant with the design and construction of 
their cars, they are completely mystified when it 
comes to the nuts and bolts which hold them 
together. 

The bewildering array of thread standards 
can be boiled down quite simply for our purposes. 
1. Cars manufactured prior to SI, SCI. BSF or 

BA threads. 

2. Sl, SCI and later. UNF or UNC threads. 

3. Currert manufacture. SI threads (Metric). 

Exceptions 

(a) Where no existing standard was deemed to 
be suitable, Rolls-Royce did not hesitate to 
specify a special thread. This was generally 
a finer thread than standard and would be 
used on special heat treated bolts in highly 
Icaded areas such as flywheel retaining bolts, 
drive shaft nuts, starting dogs, etc. No at- 
tempt should ever be made to substitute 
other than the specified fastenings in these 
locations, since to do so would be to invite 
failures. 

(b) The automatic transmissions fitted to R 
series cars used UNF and UNC threads, as 
did the 4.9 litre engines installed in late 
series R Continentals. 

(c) Whitworth (B. 8. Whit.) fastenings are to 
be found on pre-war and immediately post 
war coachbuilt bodies. 

BSF nuts and bolts are becoming very hard 
to find, even in Britain, but owners of pre--956 
cars should make the effort, since judges are 
apt to take a dim view of cars which have the 
wrong kind of fastenings. They stick out like a 
sore thumb to the experienced eye. Particularly 
uncouth is the use of these nasty little ‘‘chromate 
plated’’ machine screws which are to be found 
in plastic containers on racks in your local hard- 
ware store. Avoid them like the plague or you 
will lose points at anv big Meet. 

“The Prairie Lady.” 


VALVE AND IGNITION TIMING DATA 


ROLLS-ROYCE PRE-WAR CARS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Full acknowledgement is made to the factary for the 
following information. The detail has been extracted from TSD 2022 
published in 1962 by the Technical Publications Department of the 
then company Rolls-Royce Limited. Bert Ward has lent me the booklet 
and | intend reproducing it in serial form under the above heading 
fo provide a ready reference for readers. 


(Continued from Page 256) 


40/50 H.P. PHANTOM I 

All Chassis 

Flywheel Marking Clearance -020in, (.051 cm) 

Running Clearance -003in. (.008cm.) Cast iron head 
*006 in, (-015 cm.) Aluminium head 

Between the Valve Stem End and the Rocker Arm Face 


40/50 H.P. PHANTOM II 


Chassis: J2 Series to 50 in 02 Series 
Also T2 and U2 Series 
Flywheel Marking Clearance +020 in. (-051cm.) 
Running Clearance - 003 in, (:008cm.) 
Between the Valve Stem End and the Rocker Arm Face 


MAN AND CAR CARE 
PAINTWORK MAINTENANCE POLISHES 


B. J. Wilmin 


The outhor was the Chief Paint and Plastics Technologist at Crewe 
1947-1970 and Production Superintendent 1956-1941. 

During his lengthy service with the Company, Mr. Wilmin pioneered 
mony innovations, resulting in great improvements in paint application, 
together with this very importont 
to ensure optimum 


corrasion-resistance and final finish, 
inauguration of paintwork maintenance polishing, 
results from the Factory's efforts, 


History 

The properties of car polishes have been 
developed over the years, as a result of endeavours 
to meet the fundamental maintenance require- 
ments of car finishes. 

All the paints used on Rolls-Royce cars, in 
common with other car manufacturers, are essen- 
tially organic, although some contain inorganic 
pigments, and are therefore by their nature, 
perishable commodities. 

In the early days of coachbuilding, around 
1550, when carriages started to appear on our 
roads, their painting had much in common with 
exterior house painting. It is on record that in 
1668, Samuel Pepys, the Secretary to the Navy, 
decided his status decreed he should be previd- 
ed with his own personal carriage, instead of 
having to hire one, and it took a month to paint 
its 

When such paint and varnish finishes became 
degraded by rormal atmospheric weathering, and 
cracks appeared in the glossy surface like crow’s 
feet, the only renovation possible, involved com- 
plete stripping of at least all the varnish coats, 
with hot concentrated ammoria solution. A very 
unpleasart and costly undertaking. 

Nowadays to avoid this state of 
service, speed up production painting schedules, 
and achieve the brilliant rich polished gloss nor- 
mally associated with the Rolls-Royce finish; 
final paint materials have had to be used, pro- 
ducing films with some thermoplastic properties 
which respond to friction polishing. The ‘off the 
gun’ finish of spray application is acceptable, 
and the ‘orange peel’ effect has to be removed 
with polishing compounds. 


Finishes and Weathering 

These modern automobile finishing enamels 
of the modified nitrocellulose or acrylic resin 
types, are so formulated, that their applied films 
degrade very slowly and unobtrusively, when 
exposed to natural weathering conditions, with 
the formation of surface ‘chalking’ products, 
easily removed by polishing with products 
specially formulated for the purpose, thereby 
restoring the original lustre. 


Effects of polishing 

All friction polishing is a form of scratching, 
but with careful polishing using the correct 
methods and materials, the scratch lines produced 
are so fine as to be invisible to the naked eye. 
The ease with which any form of scratching can 
be seen of course, depends on a number of things, 
not the least important of which, is the colour. 
Dark colours such as Black, Midnight Blue, Velvet 
Green, etc., form intense backgrounds, tending 
to ‘mirror’ the scratches in the surface. Pastel 


affairs in 
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shades, greys and metallics, tend to hide them. 
Need for Maintenance Polishing 

The time interval for the re-appearance of 
weathering degradation products, after they have 
been removed by polishing, is governed by the 
type of exposure to which the paintwork is sub- 
jected. The three monthly interval quoted in the 
Rolls-Royce handbooks, is an approximation for 
average climatic exposure conditions in the 
British Isles. Under more severe conditions of 
high humidity and long spells of sunshine, coastal 
areas, etc., more frequent polishing is necessary 
during the time of maximum exposure to these 
conditions. No cars should, however, be polished 
while they are actually standing in the sun, but 
allowed to cool down first. 

If the regular maintenance polishing is not 
carried out as dictated by exposure requirements, 
the original gloss becomes increasingly obscured 
by the coating of degradation products building 
up, ‘rain-spotting’ reaches objectionable propor- 
tions, colour comes off onto the wash-leather 
during normal car washing operations, and the 
general appearance leaves a lot to be desired. The 
wax sealer, containing no polishing powders, 
quickly takes care of any interim smartening-up 
felt to be desirable for special occasions. 


Important Connection between Painting 
and Polishing 

It was this connection between the original 
production painting of Rolls-Royce motor cars, 
and the very significant influence of after-care 
or neglect of the paintwork in service on its 
ultimate durability, which made it necessary for 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. to enlist the co-operation of car 
polish manufacturers to establish recommended 
service maintenance polishing procedures. The 
late W. S. Bull was Service Director at the time. 

As a result great strides were made in im- 
proving the unpolished gloss-retention of the high 
quality level finishes used on Rolls-Royce cars, 
but the continued necessity for correct supple- 
mentary maintenance polishing, was to be 
emphasised. Unsuitable polishes, although tem- 
porarily affecting some improvement in appear- 
ance, can of course be harmful, and may ultimately 
bring about premature failure. 

The paint suppliers appreciate the re- 
sponsibility involved in achieving the required 
finish and the results pay tribute to the liaison 
which exists between supplier and user. But like 
the appearance of a faithful pair of shoes, its con- 
tinued beauty repays some thought being given 
to its care and maintenance. 

On leaving the Company in 1970, I became 
an Industrial Consultant. Still wishing to be in- 
volved as much as possible in what I considered 
had been a somewhat neglected branch of. paint 
technology: the after-care of high quality ex- 
pensive paint finishes, I joined the board of 
Formula Car Care Products International Limited. 
Now as Managing Director, I am able to ensure 
closer integration of paint and polish interests. 


Classification of Polishes 
Polishes may be classified in two main groups: 


1. Friction Type. Contain polishing powders, and 
are capable of paint film and weathering de- 


gradation product removal, together with sur- 
face flow. Formula 1 and 2 are examples. 

2. Non-Friction Type. Contain no polishing pow- 
ders, and are incapable of paint film or weather- 
ing degradation product removal to any great 
extent, Formula 3 is an example. 

Water-in-oil and oil-in-water wax emulsions 
of both types exist, together with non-aqueous 
pastes, solutions and suspension. 

Manufacture 
(a) Aqueous Wax Emulsions. 

Blends of natural and synthetic waxes are 
carefully melted in aluminium vessels, and then in 
high speed mixers, emulsified with blends of 
solvents, corrosion inhibitors, silicones, etc. When 
stable emulsions have been struck, polishing 
powders are mixed in to form the friction type. 

(b) Non-Aqueous Pastes, Solutions and Sus- 
pensions. 

Blends of natural and synthetic waxes are 
melted, and paying due regard to the high fire 
risk, are mixed with heated hydrocarbon solvents, 
producing a mixture of waxes in solution and 
suspension. Silicone oils are added where the 
expense allows, and controlled cooling brings 
about the equilibrium between waxes in solution 
and suspension, of the required crystalline and 
amorphous structures. Polishing powders are in- 
corporated for the friction type, the mixture vary- 
ing according to the consistency required, whether 
paste-like or more fluid. 
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SURFERS PARADISE - 1977 


1977 Silver Shadow II Chassis SRH30496, Alvan Hancock. 


1925 20 h.p. ‘D’ back Saloon by Mann Egerton Chassis GSK49, 
Ray Millington. 


1625 20h.p. Chassis GLK66 Smith and Waddington coupe, 
Peter Gargett. 


1950 Rolls-Royce SD Chassis SCA] Cyril Radford. 


1930 P Il Chassis 147GN, Hooper Laundaulet de Ville, Barrie Gillings. 
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SURFERS PARADISE - 197% 


New Victaria President Ralph Pearson cleaning up the unmodified 
side of his Corniche. 


Queveing up for champagne and chicken — a variation on the soup 
kitchen? 


The line up for the annual concours at Southport School. 
Judges, Bruce Ross and Fred Haughiey. 
The Harris’ with Brian Inder and 6TB, 


1937 25/30 Chassis GRP74 Limousine by Thrupp ond Mabberly, 


Gordon Pennington. 


1936 P IIl chassis 3AZ 204 204 Mulliner Sports Salaon, Hal Vanables. 
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